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Our i Price Cloak and Suit Sale 

NOW IN FULL OFF.RATION, 


Strictly up-to-date style. 


CLIFI L STURGEON. In W. MAIN ST 



For Bargains in all Grade* and Style* use 

J. GLEICHAUF, 
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Compressed Air Cl cam no 
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moat vUiicjm ckrprt. 


2a Wes* Main Street, Newark. Ohio. 
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3*1-3 n K. »th St 


For First Class Service 

Patronize Tom Oherrv s New Dining and l.uneh Parh* 

North Thin! St. 


Emeat T. Johnson, Druggist and Manufacturer of Rheumatol 


No. 10 South Second Strrct. Newark. Ohio. 
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J. V. Hilliard, Lawyer 


27^ South Park Place, Newark, Ohio. 


S. M. Hunter, 

Attorney at Law 

Newark, 0. 

CHASE & CO., 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Newark, 0. 

First Class Woik Only. 

WILLIAM EVAN-y 

Undertaker and Embalmer 

Residence: Warerooms: 

160 North Fourth Street. 26 West Church Street 

J. E. Evans 

Is conducting a first class Barber Shop at 
19 N. 3d St. Give him a call. 

McCahon & Wyeth, 
DENTISTS. 

Memorial Building, Newark, Ohio. 

Smythe & Smythe, 

LAWYERS. 

West Main Street. 

Office—First stairway south of 
Doty House, Newark, 0. 

Franklin’s Fire Insurance Agency. 

Hooper Franklin’s 

Fire Insurance Agency. 

Office 12^ North Side Sq., Newark, O. 

Newark Dental Parlors, 

36 W. Main St., Wehrle Block. 

Only First Class Work Done. 

Dr. J. T. Lewis, 

DENTIST. 

42Vo N. Third St., opposite Y. M. C. A. 

C. Faro, 

PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Ground Floor Studio, 32 North Park Place. 

Dr. W. H. Sedgwick, 

DENTIST. 

Rooms 2 and 3 Hibbert & Schaus Building. 

D. M. Keller, 

ATTORNEY AT LAW. 

Over Franklin Bank. 

Walter A. Irvine, 

ATTORNEY AND NOTARY. 

Pensions, Claims, Settlement of Estates. 
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W. T. TRACY, 

GROCER 

Staple and Fancy Groceries. Try our White Star Coffee, the 

finest in the city. All prices. 

W. T. TRACY, 29 SOUTH PARK. 


Just 425 steps from the High School, east by north, on Third St., 
is Stewart’s Drug Store. Count them and see. 

o 


RUSSELL’S PHOTO STUDIO 
SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 14$ East Park Place. 


-FOR- 

Fresh Roasted Coffees 

-CALL ON- 

J. M. BROWNE’S SONS 

They are the only firm in town which 

ROASTS COFFEE DAILY. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


OYSTERS. 
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Qorgican Vengeance 



The Corsicans are, or were as famous for their 
horsemanship, as for great courage, love of country, 
and a fierce vindictive spirit. At different periods 
different nations may have claimed allegiance ob¬ 
tained by conquest, but the hardy Corsicans united 
by a spirit o-f clanship, and confiding in the strong¬ 
holds of their islands, Jiave set at defiance laws 
promulgated by a usurping power. 

The following occurrence which took place in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, is a good exam¬ 
ple of their fierce, vengeant natures. 

Tonino, the son of an humble family, ruled over 
by a feudal lord, Ginteria, was betrothed to Maria, 
a young shepherdess. She might well consider her¬ 
self lucky for she was very kindly treated by Tonino, 
which is not always the case with the Corsicans, the 
males are said to be very jealous and therefore met 
with terror and misgivings by the females. 

One day as Tonino was walking toward the home 
of Maria, he suddenly came upon his feudal lord. 
The former, as he sprang forward to greet his mas¬ 
ter, was greatly struck by the queer expression of 
mingled confusion and malice which rested on his 
countenance. Tonino at once inquired for his be¬ 
trothed as hrs lord had seemingly came from that di- 
lection. “I have not seen'heir,” said the noble, “but I 
do not forget that she is to be your bride, take this 
bauble and purse .as a remembrance. With this he 
walked away, but Tonino did not fail to see the look 
of dark malignity which his master cast after him. 

With purse and bauble in hand, Tonio hastened 
into the presence of Maria; she was reclining in her 
favorite seat, but was just as much confused as the 
noble had been. With a low bow Tonino placed at 
her feet the gifts of his lord, but shrank back when 
he noticed what terror this action called forth. Fin¬ 


ally, when both had partially recovered, Maria burst 
forth, “Then you have seen him?” 

“I have and—” but Tonino had time to utter no 
more. Ere he could prevent it his betrothed had 
■stepped to a near-by precipice; dropping the purse 
she quickly said, “It is an emblem of my fate—I fol¬ 
low it.” 

When Tonino came slowly back to life his first 
impulse was to follow Maria; suddenly his eyes fell 
upon the diamond cross, and raising it high in the 
air, he breathed a vow of vengeance. 4 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The next day was an annual festival for the adven¬ 
turous Corsicans. Half wild horses were to be 
caught, tamed and ridden. The place where the game 
was to take place was a green plateau situated' 
among the mountains in the center of which stood 
the rustic pavillion of Lord Guiteria. This gentle¬ 
man was accustomed to present to the victor of the 
games a beautifully ornamented gun. * -ii 

While all were watching the horses dashing 
around the arena in wild freedom, Tonino, pale, hag¬ 
gard and scowling, suddenly appeared. He rushed 
into the center of the arena, holding in his hand the 
formidable lasso—a rope furnished with a noose, and 
unexpectedly cast it around the legs of a strong 
horse. The creature fell to the ground, and did not 
arise before it had been bitted and saddled by To¬ 
nino. Then horse and rider dashed around the arena, 
amid the cries of the people who hailed Tonino as 
winner of the prize. 

But his lips betrayed no smile of triumph as he 
approached the pavillion to receive his prize. His 
enemy stepped forward with the prize gun, a beauti¬ 
ful piece of workmanship inlaid with silver. 
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Tonino took the gun and threw it far from him; 
then before Guietria could summon his guards to de¬ 
fend him, the lasso was thrice thrown about his neck, 
and as Hector was dragged three times around his 
native walls of Troy, sio the victim of Tonino was 
-thrice dragged around the arena at the heels of the 
wild animal. 

Then, as though the horse knew the wish of its 


rider, it dashed off in the direction oi the steep cliff. 
Here however it seemed to recoil ,as though aware of 
.peril; Gui'teria raised him'self and clung to To nine’s 
stirrups. But the latter determined to carry out his 
plan, drove the animal forward with a heavy plunge 
cf the spurs. 

A cry of exultation from Tonino, a fall, then the 
dark chasm closed over the t^ree. M. H. B., ’02. 


]n the Twentieth Century 



Will lovely women do the proposing? 

Will women bosses run politics as they now run 
the home? 

Will men wear birds on their hats and crochet? 

Will the housemaid be a houseman? 

Will horses 'be exhibited as curiosity? 

Will politics be run on a philanthropic basis? 

Will the Boston woman 'discover the north pole? 

Will little air ships be provided for messenger 
boys ? 

Will men wear frilled shirt waists and women 
trousers? 

Will the estimable (Mrs. Grundy be driven into a 
convent? 

Will the -college girl carry a cane and smoke a 
pipe? 

Will there be free lunch stands for women? 

Will .men go to church evenings instead of to the 
club? 

Will the wife kiss her husband goodby before 
starting off to business? 

Will women either wear short skirts or have pages 
to carry their trains? 

Will squirrels wait just a quarter of a second 
longer to make faces at the hunter? 

Will rich noblemen marry poor American girls? 

Will hornets and other stinging things arbitrate 
instead of fight when their nests are pulled? 

Will pounds be pounds and quarts be quarts in 
weight ias well 'as in price? 

Will there be a law compelling barbers to remain 
silent? 

Will cows come home at milking time as eagerly 
as field hands come to supper? 


And will these same cows semioecasionally turn 
grass into buttter instead of milk? 

Will there be any escape from the coon song save 
suicide ? 

Will every busy man wear an illuminated collar 
button? 

Will mind reading furnish a key to the intention 
■of hens as to their duties and villainies? 

Will the automatic principle be adjusted to taxes 
so that they pay themselves? 

Will there be a society for the extermination of 
noisy milkmen which will really exterminate? 

Will the grain be extracted from the heads of 
wheat and other cereals by a magnet and save the 
labor of harvesting straw? 

Will women be .compelled to flatten their pompa¬ 
dours at the theatre so that men may see the play? 

Will the consumers of anthracite have the com¬ 
mon sense ito lay in their winter stock in midsummer 
at any sacrifice? 

Will the creatures that build guano mountains at 
the eipuator occasionally fly over the impoverished 
farms of North America? 

Will our beloved country still be going to the 
“demnition bowwows” and political orators howling 
for votes to save it? 

Now, candidly, wouldn’t you like to know what 
sayers will be saying, thinkers thinking, writers 
writing, doers doing, and plotters plotting at the end 
of the next hundred years? 

Will the century be ten years older before Newark 
gets a public library? 

Will The iHeituck still be published ait ‘the close of 
the century? 


ii 

1 


ill 
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NEW YEARS 


The last year of the old century is ended. Al¬ 
though this fact in itself is not important, still it is 
impressive; and the passing away of the nineteenth 
century seems like the decease of some great human 
being which has been the supreme operator of the 
events which have been crowded into- its life. 

The nineteenth century has been more progres¬ 
sive and the developments in industry, science and 
education have been greater than any previous cen¬ 
tury. So this new year has a double meaning to us. 
Not only is it the beginning of new pages in our 
lives, the annual commencing-over-again time, but 
we feel that we are beginning a new life with the 
new century. So there ought to be more and 
stronger resolutions this year than ever before, and 
new leaves ought to be completely turned. 

Too often resolutions ane made, the same ones 
year after year, but are never kept, and often no 
resolutions are made at all. Which is worse? 

New Years is a cousin to Christmas. On that 
day gifts are distributed and every one is wishing 
others a happy and prosperous year. 

New Years day was not always on the first of 
January. The first day of the year was formerly in 
March. In 45 B. C., Julius Caesar, with the aid of 
Sosigenes, the astronomer, changed the old calendar, 
which was in a state of great confusion, and estab¬ 
lished the Julian calendar. The first day of January 
was then made the beginning of the year. 

New Years ends the Christmas festivities, so on 
that day many parties and receptions are given. It 
also ends the holidays, not for all schools, but for 
the Newark schools. 

When we think of Christmas and New Years be¬ 
ing past, we feel sad for holidays do not come very 
often. 

It is more pleasant to anticipate the holidays, to 
imagine the fun and merry-making and to prepare 
gifts to be distributed, on Christmas and New Years, 
to our friends, than to know that It is all past. 

With words that fall sweet as the notes of a harp, 
With nothing about them discordant or sharp. 

We meet and we greet those in life we hold dear, 
And tenderly wish them a Happy New Year. 

A. 0. ’01. 


1 PRETTY PUNNING PiROXYSM 


Once upon a time- there was a Miller who went 
to school with a Bigg; but he was near Hartshorn, 
who kept up his spirits. 

He didn’t 'go to lunch as a 'Stewart was handy to 
Frye his meals, and he could have (Moore if he chose, 
for the food would not Parrish, and he didn’t have to 
Neal for it either. 

His meal he always commenced with a good Grace, 
for the tempting Graham was ever "warm,” but if it 
were too hot Jennie was there to Coole it. 

After finishing his tempting meal he read Burke, 
and then found Joy near a Grove, or waiting by a 
'Lane. 

Thus the parable endeth, as he was happy, for 

"We may live without friends, we may live without 
books. 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 

—Lucile, ’01. 


On and off—such is the order of things at this 
season of the year. On with one of those new fall 
suits and overcoats at Roe Emerson’s. The genius 
of America’s best designers of men's apparel are re¬ 
flected in the various styles to be found in th : s superb 
stock of fall and winter -suitings and over coats. They 
out- do the best showing of previous years. We’ll be 
glad to have you -step in and see them—you’ll find 
many novelties snot tO' he found elsewhere in the city. 
The most fastidious dresisers can find—at ‘the right 
price—the style to suit his fancy—the clothing to fit 
his form. The boys and children’s departments are 
filled with the best 'the market affords. Overcoats, 
reefers, suits, hats, caps, kid gloves, warm mittens, 
toques and tarns, in fact everything a prudent mother 
would wish for "young America.” Careful thought 
must tell you that our interests are mutual and Roe 
Emerson’s is headquarters for fine, well made, ready- 
to-put-on Clothing and up-to-the-minute Furnishings. 
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One winter pa.pa got In into bis bead to go to 
Florida; -mamma seconded the motion, as she always 
does, so to Florida we went. Now papa had even a 
crazier idea, for instead of going to some town as 
everybody else does, he made .up has mind that it 
would ; be quieter anid more interesting out .in the 
country, and as usual mamma agreed. I didn’t wane 
to go one <bit, but being only a girl, of .course I 
couldn’t have my way. 

Papa had a friend living in the country with whom 
he thought he would like to board, so we went out 
in the backwoods right almong the ‘‘crackers” as the 
natives were called. Papa’s friend was an “improved 
cracker,” he lived in quite a respectable house and 
was well educated. All the people living around them 
called his family “bigity,” which I learned meant 
proud and “stuck up.” 

Fortunately, there was a girl about my age in the 
family. I know I should have died of lonliness if it 
hadn’t been for Stella. She was sweet and lively, and 
with her and brother Tom, who was about two years 
older and the biggest tease I ever saw, I had quite a 
pleasant winter. 

The “crackers” were very poor people. Most of 
them lived in little one room houses with wooden 
windows and sometimes a cracker, who was a little 
more -fortunate than the others had glas-s windows in 
his house. 

But I must not linger too long on these people for 
I w'mt to tell you my istory- 

One day, a friend of the family died and we went 
to the funeral. It was the queerest funeral that I ever 
saw, and I am going to tell you all about it. The de¬ 
ceased was tan old lady, living five or six miles away, 
and the coffin, which was made of a painted pine 
box, was brought to the cemetery in a wagon. The 
lady’s friends and relatives also came in wagons and 
they had a minister .to “preach the funeral.” The 
lady had two unmarried daughters of uncertain ages, 
iwho were not remarkably beautiful, and while wait¬ 
ing for the minister the daughters screamed and 
prayed and cried. iAt Last the minister came and them 
they began the services. After they were over, the 


coffin was opened and the elder daughter flung her¬ 
self down upon It .and began to wail and pray. One 
thing she said was, “Oh you dear darling old mother, 
Thank God, thank the Lord, I have always been a 
good daughter to you; I have always loved you 'and 
been kind 'to you.” Then .Sitella whispered to me, 
“No, she hasn’t, her mother wanted chicken when 
she was sick, and she wouldn’t kill one for her.” I 
commenced to laugh then and so did Stella, but I 
guess -that everyone was too sad to notice us. 

After the elder daughter had worked on ervery- 
one’s feelings by her crying and praying some one 
pulled her away and then they marched the younger 
daughter up. 'She went through the same perform¬ 
ance as her sister, while all the people watched her, 
and every child was crying. After she had been forci¬ 
bly removed from the coftm and all the friends had 
taken a last look at the dear departed, the coffin was 
closed and lowered into the grave, and the grave 
filled up. After .it was all over and no one in sight, 
iStella and I began to laugh and make fun of those 
poor people. We were still talking about them when 
we reached home, tom heard us and laughed, but 
Mrs. W.— scolded and made us quite ashamed of 
ourselves, while Ma^s. W., Stella’s grandmother, told ns 
that we would -be quite frightened if we should see 
the old lady’s ghost coming after -us. Of course, we 
didn’t believe that, but we were rather sorry for mak¬ 
ing fun of the daughters when very likely they did 
feel bad, even though they did swear at the mother 
occasionally; but as girls seldom feel sorry for very 
long, we had nearly forgotten it by the next day. 

In the afternoon Stella and 1 took a hammock 
and some books and went down in .the woods. We 
took Tom’s dog along and went about a half a mile 
from the house and enjoyed ourselves reading and 
talking so much that we stayed all the afternoon. 
After the sun had gone- down we thought we had bet¬ 
ter return to the house, when iStella suddenly grasped 
my arm and began to scream with all her might. I 
looked up and not more than a few yards from us 
stood the figure of an old woman. 'She wore ia large 
subonnet and was looking at us with her large pierc- 
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ing eyes while she spoke in low hollow tones, and 
said, “Woe to all those who jest about the dead and 
itheir loved ones; the tires of hell are too good for 
them; they .shall suffer all through their earthly life 
and the life hereafter.” Then the old creature raised 
her hands and walked backwards until quite a dis¬ 
tance from us, then a great light flashed up around 
her head and she disappeared as suddenly as she 
came. 

To say I was frightened would be using a very 
mild expression. My knees began to shake and I 
tried to scream, but couldn’t. I had never been so 
frightened before. Here we were in a lonely wood, 
even the dog had returned home hours before, and 
there was not a house within half a mile. We had 
no doubt but that we had seen a ghost and were 
afraid of its returning at any moment. Then we 
took our hammock and books and ran nearly all the 
way home. When we got there we found no one at 
home, so we went up stairs and talked over our ad¬ 
venture, and made up oort* minds not to tell anyone 
about iit. Stella was very superstitious, and had 
heard dozens of ghost stories from her grandmother, 
so she told them all to me and frightened me so I 
was afraid to leave the house for two or three days. 

Three days later we ventured out just as it was 
getting dusk and started for the post office, ‘about a 
quarter of a mile away. We thought we would hur¬ 
ry and get back before dark, but as ill luck would 
have it the train was late ‘and the postmaster was 
just putting up the mail, so we had to wait. It was 
nearly dark when we started for home and at a lone¬ 
ly place about half way, a light suddenly flashed up 
and there stood the old woman glaring at us. Then 
the light grew dim and went out. We both began to 
scream and ran as fast as we -could until we reached 
home, then we rushed in and Stella cried out, “Oh, 
mamma , we saw the old lady’s ghost,” and then 
dropped right down on the sofa and trembled so that 
she couldn’t say another word. Then they all looked 
at me, and I saiid, “Oh, indeed we did, and this is the 
sceond time.” Mrs. W. and mamma told us ithiat we 
imagined it all, but the grandmother said, “Now, 
maybe they did see one; I’ve heard of more wonder¬ 
ful things than that. One time my grandfather's 
nedee, Patience Hove, saw—” but here Mrs. W. inter¬ 
rupted, “There, that will do mother, the girls are 
frightened enough now.” :So the old lady was kind 
enough not to tell her story, but we could imagine 
how horrible it must have been. 


At the supper table the subject was discussed 
again. Mr. W. and papa wouldn’t listen to it. Torn 
laughed at us and mamma and Mrs. W. were kind 
enough to say that we probably did think we saw 
something; but the old lady believed it all and com¬ 
menced to tell about her grandfather’s neice, Patience 
Love, several times, but was always interrupted. 

That night Stella and I didn’t want to go up to 
bed alone, but mamma was away and Mrs. W. very 
■tired, so we were very brave and went up stairs 
alone. I told Stella that if I saw the ghost I intend¬ 
ed to march right up to it, for 1 was feeling rather 
brave, but Stella said that she felt “chicken-hearted.” 
Just as we reached the head of the stairs we saw at 
the other end of the hall the same old woman and 
this time she said without moving her lips, or taking 
her eyes from us, “Woe to ye, I say.” iStella scream¬ 
ed and I picked up a chair and started for the ghost, 
but just before I got to it, ft said, “Beware” and van¬ 
ished through the door. “I won’t stay in 'this house 
another day,” I cried, but Stella said “Oh, don’t leave 
me, don’t you know that ghost will follow both of 
us.” Then Mrs. W. said that she knew it was a 
ghost and Stella and I Carried on dreadfully. We both 
said that we wished we were dead and if we were we 
should haunt the daughters of that old woman. 

Before Mrs. W. could prevent her the old lady said 
“you have seen that ghost the third time and that is 
a sign that some member of one of your families will 
die. I expect it will be me, 'for I am no longer young.” 
Then she looked ready to cry. 

I can truthfully say that I had never been so un¬ 
happy in my life. I rushed to a mirror to see if my 
hair had turned gray through fright, but was rather 
disappointed to find it as brown 1 as ever. Neither 
Stella. nor il slept one -bit that night, bu't we nearly 
forgot the ghost because we were hunting so diligent¬ 
ly for gray hairs and making plants how we should be 
two gray-haired ladies before we were twenty, and 
how we should go away some where and live togeth¬ 
er. The next morning two very wild eyed girls crept 
down to breakfast and while we were talking on our 
usual topic of conversation—‘the ghost, Tom said, 
with a very calm expression, “Oh, you make me tired, 
it was I all the time having a little fun, and you bet 
I scared you.” 

* * 

I won’t tell what we girls did to Tom—It was 
enough. M. M., ’02. 
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The school work of the twentieth century was 
taken up on Wednesday, January 2, 1901. 

The High school pupils have 'again settled ’down to 
work, after enjoying a vacation of ten days, -for “A 
little pleasure now and then, is relished by the best 
of men.” 

Jt & 

G,reat improvement has been made in the heating 
of the library -and reading (room so that when enter¬ 
ing this room it Us no longer necessary to prepare 
for Kiondkye. 

& & 

The grip -i-s paying its annual visit to the city of 
Newark, thus -causing a great deal of absence from 
school. Almost a thousand (Newarkites are suffering 
-from this malady. 

The work of the first sem-estre closes with this 
month. The examinations will be held the last week 
■in January; the pupils lucky enough to be above nine¬ 
ty in both .grades and deportment will be excused 
from them. 


The new century was welcomed in at Newark by 
the ringing of bells, blowing of horns and the firing 
of cannon. Electric lights were also attached 'to 'the 
•tower of the Court -House. These lights were turned 
on when the clock struck the hour of midnight. 

& 

The firm, Ginn & Co., publishers, has presented to 
the High school library several 'books, for which it 
has the sincere thanks of the school. The books are: 
“Picciola,’ by J. X. Boniface; “Jean Valjean,” ;by Vic¬ 
tor Hugo; “Undine-,” by De La Motite Fouque; “Peter 
Schl-emihl,” by Von Charmisso; “Heidi,” by Johanna 
-Spy.ri; “Ways of Wood Folk,” ,by Wm. J. Long; “Wil¬ 
derness Ways,” iby Wm. J. Long; “The World’s Paint¬ 
ers,” by Deris the L. 'Hoyt. 

& 

A most promising basket ball team has been or¬ 
ganized by the boys of the Newark High school with 
the following members: Captain, Roy Hartshorn; 
manager, Earl Seward; treasurer, Leonard Graham. 
The players are as follows: Oxen Anderson, Louie 
Da err, forwards; Roy Hartshorn, Leonard Graham, 
guards; Homer Jones, center. The success of the team 
is assured and a number of very exciting games are 
anticipated With the teams of neighboring cities. 

A large number of High school pupils display a 
remarkable lack of interest in The Hetuc-k. They -en¬ 
joy, well enough, the articles written by others, but 
when they are -asked to contribute, reply “I -can’t,” 
or “I haven’t time.” Think you can .and try, then you 
may find that you possess ability equal to or perhaps 
superior to a number of your school mates.. You 
never will know what you a-re -capable of until you 
•try- As to the excuse of the lack of time 1 , others find 
the time, and so could you if you wanted to—get-time 
—take 'tiim-e. Some, when-asked, reply abruptly: “Uh, 
I won’t 'do it.” 'Such people seem to have entirely for¬ 
gotten the Golden Rule. The Hetuck is a magazine, 
not for one class only, but for all, 'and it should be the 
aim of -each High school pupil to contribute towards 
its success and prosperity and to make it one of the 
best school magazines in the state, -and -one of whi-ch 
we may all be justly proud. We hope that hereafter, 
voluntary contributions will come in—they .will he 
duly appreciated and will hel-p to make the High 
school magazine the true representative- c-f the real 
High s-chool. 
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Jhe f^eyolving vV e< ^9^> 

This play was given, hy the Seniors of the New¬ 
ark High school on Dec. 20, 1900, and proved a groat 
success in every sense of the word. The stage was 
very beautifully land artistically decorated. The 
while entertainment showed Careful practicing and 
great preparation. Each one played his part except 
tionally well. The entertainiment opened with a vo¬ 
cal solo by Mrs. Elizabeth Evans Sprankle and her 
reception proved that the people were 'all glad to 
have her back with them once more. She sang two 
very good seections. 

The Revolving Wedge -was given by the following 
cast: 1 j J | 

Mr. Thomas Martin .Donald Galbreath 

Bob Martin .Oar-1 Dayton 

Edward Biddle .Fred Metz 

Dr. George Brown .Garfield Hughes 

Captain Michael Dolan ..Howard Brillhart 

Mrs. Martin .Mary Neal 

'Nell Martin .Lucile (Harrington 

Norah, the servant .Florence Parrish 

The scene of the play was 'the drawing room of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Martin. Miss Mary Neal repre¬ 
sented the stately, white-haired matron, divided be¬ 
tween loyalty to her husband and love and sympathy 
for her son. The part of Mr. Martin, a crusty old gen¬ 
tleman, the enemy of football and devoted ito Thanks¬ 
giving dinners, was magnificently taken 'hy Mr. Don¬ 
ald Galbreath. It was very laughaJhle to see him pick 
up the morning paper to read the news and see his 
expression when the papers were full of football 
news. Bob Martin, the great football enthusiast, tak¬ 
en hy Mr. Carl Dayton could not have been improved 
upon. Much amusement was caused by the smacking 
kiss which l;e bestowed upon his mother, Mrs. Mar¬ 
tin, when she leaend over to read the morning paper 
with him. Miss Florence Parrish as Norah 'and Mr. 
Howard Brilllhart as Michael Dolan, distinguished 
themselves by their fine presentation of the Irish 
characters. Dr. Geo. Brown, by 'Garfield Hughes, was 
excellent and his desire to see the great game and at 
the same time not to offend his friends was very 
funny. Edward Biddle, Mr. Fred Metz, one of the rel¬ 
atives invited to the Thanksgiving dinner, cleared -the 
domestic atmosphere with his straightforward man¬ 
ner, and sent the entire family rejoicing to see the 


great game. Nell Martin by Miss Lucile Harrington, 
was a charming character well played. 

The success of the entertainment was largely due 
to the skillful management of Miss Florence King, 
who drilled the performers. We all hope that an¬ 
other play will be given in the near fture which will 
prove as great a success as this one. J. M. B. ’01. 


Literary Societies. 

The following interesting program was rendered 
Friday, January 4, 1901, by Society B: 


Song.School 

Poem.Roy Hartshorn 

Essay.iMary Hall 

'Solo .iGladdys Hilliard 

Reading .Mary Neal 

Soliloquy.Musa Beall 

Story.Myrtle Miller 

£ 


The exercises of January 11th were under the able 
management of'Society A: 


Song . School 

Description .Lulu Lane 

Recitation .Cassi-e iHillier 

Oration.Ray Walker 

Soliloquy.Warren Su'ter 

Story .Florence Fulton 

Current Events .Wilfred Owens 

Song .School 

The program of January 18, under the direction of 
Society B, was as follows: 

Song .School 

Current Events.Donald Galbreath 

Oration .Earl 'Seward 

Essay .Baauiah Hambridge 

Piano Solo .Helen Graff 

Debate.Mabel Miller and Horn 

Story.Winnie Fultou 

Poem.Edna Goff 

Parody. .Vina Jones 

The 'following program will ibe rendered January 
25, by Society A: 

Essay .Fred Metz 

Current Events ..Harry P : — 

Recitation. Sadie Utrevls 

Letters.H. Hartshorn, E. Holman 

Parody . .Carl Dayton 

Oration . Olive Norman 

Recitation .Leah. Welch 
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(Dedicated .to one of the lady readers of The Hetuck.) 

It was in the year 1880 when my mother came to 
America with my older sister and me. It was the 
same old story so often heard in those days, father 
having met with reverses in financial affairs in Eng¬ 
land, came to America and after a year of hard labor 
secured for us a beautiful little cottage on the out¬ 
skirts of La Salle, then a flourishing manufacturing 
town. 

Father as a skilled and trusty mechanic and eas¬ 
ily obtained a good paying position. At the end of 
this year we were glad enough to leave our old home 
for a newer and happier one, for we had read highly 
colored stories of America^ in our books and we ex¬ 
pected to find it a land of flowers and sunshine. 

After bidding a sad farewell to English life and 
people, for our birth place was dear to us even if we 
were leaving it for a better land, we sailed January 
4th, on the great ocean steamer, Tempest 

I was eight and my sister twelve years old, but 
how well I remember the voyage and the incident I 
am going to relate. 

When sister Nell and I were children, mother oft¬ 
en dresed us alike and this time was not an excep¬ 
tion. Nell was rather dark, having beautiful brown 
curls, while I was the oposite, being very fair. 

The dresses we wore on the day we left Liverpool 
were alike except in color, mine being scarlet and 
Nell’s a dark red. We each wore a small turban to 
match our dresses, which were considered quite 
proper in England, for young ladies of eight and 
twelve, and which I noticed were very attractive, but 
I did not think they were so attractive as to cause 
their mysterious disappearance. 

One day after a promenade on deck, 1 returned 
alone to -our stateroom, and removed my -turban, but 
thinking of something I had left on deck I ran back 
after it, leaving my turban in the stateroom. I stay¬ 
ed quite a while and when I returned my turban was 
gone and could not be found. 

About his time a number of very valuable articles 
had been missed by several pasengers, but search as 
they might the missing articles could not be found. 


There was an old German woman on the vessel 
who was going to America to live with her son and 
his wife, Rosa. She heard me speak so regretfully 
about the loss of my turban, for I was very proud of 
it that her sympathy was aroused. 

One day when I passed the old lady, she asked me 
to go to her stateroom with her. I went. 

Opening a box she took from it a very large brown 
silk bonnet, which she said she had worn when she 
was a young woman, but which would not become 
her now, so she was taking it to her daughter-in-law, 
Rosa. She said Rosa would lute for me to wear it, if 
she knew mine had been lost, so I allowed her to tie 
the ribbons under my chin and I started back to 
mother. 

When I came upon deck everyone began to smile, 
and some of the less thoughtful laughed aloud, but I 
did not suspect that my bonnet was the cause of all 
the mirth. I went on to mother and even she smiled, 
but said the old lady was very kind to give me this 
bonnet. 

\ turned to take it off and beheld a very quaint lit¬ 
tle maiden m the mirror. The bonnet was much too 
large, and I looked about like a small kitten in a very 
large basket. 

When we were within a day’s sail of New York, 
the captain of the Tempest informed mother that my 
turban, with tne otner missing articles, had been 
found. 

He had posted a notice that all passengers would 
be searched before leaving the vessel, for if the theft 
was overlooked it would ruin the reputation of his 
ship. 

In the evening of the same day, one of the women 
passengers fainted and was taken to her stateroom. 

One of the sailors, who helped carry her stum¬ 
bled against a barrel and the lid being knocked off, 
the contents, which proved to be the missing arti¬ 
cles, rolled out on the floor, among which was my 
turban. 

When questioned about the affair the woman who 
had taken the things, seemed sorry and very re¬ 
pentant about it. She said she had a mania for tak- 
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ing things that she admired, but tnat she did not re¬ 
member taking some of the articles, although she 
knew she had them. 

After finamg my turban I wished to return the 
brown silk bonnet but mother said it might offend 
the old German lady, so I kept *t and when we left 
the ship I carried the bonnet box in my hand, and 
have kept it ever since. 

My own little daughter often puts the bonnet on 
her fair head and asks me to tell her the story about 
it, and I think, no wonder the pasengers on the 
steamer smiled when I first apeared in the brown 
silk bonnet. —Teddy, ’01. 


Whitewash. 

Whitewash is .seldom considered in any other way 
•than in reference to a white liquid composition used 
to color buildings, or parts of (buildings; but white¬ 
wash means more than this; it means to give a fair 
external appearance. This last definition makes it 
more applicable to practical life. While whitewash in 
the first meaning of the word excites our aumira’uon, 
the second meaning applied to practical life excites 
our contempt. 

There is nothing more pleasing to the eye in rid¬ 
ing through the country than to see the outbuildings 
•of a farmhouse neatly whitewashed. This whitewash 
so effectually conceals the defects of the material of 
which the building is composed that even the most 
experienced eye cannot detect its quality. But there 
is a property about whitewash not nearly so nice, it 
is this: Were you to ride past the building day after 
day for a corusidemle length of time, you would notice 
the whitewash wearing off very slowly, but each day 
allowing you to more accurately determine the nature 
of the material, until in time, you discover its quality, 
which (as aften happens) is of the lowest quality or it 
would not be necessary to whitewash it in order to 
conceal its defects. And as it is only thought neces¬ 
sary to re-whitewash a building when the material 
begins to show, you gain a knowledge of the wood be¬ 
fore it is thought necessiapy^tio re-whitewash it; then 
no matter hjow^it-dtloks, you know what the white¬ 
wash hictes^Jts true nature. 

But this is not only true of buildings, but of per¬ 
sons as well. You will at time meet persons, who, 
when you 'first meet them, fulfill all the requirements 
•of society; but as you grow more intimate with them 


and watch them day by day, their polite ways begin 
to wear off and you see first one thing, then another, 
which you had never noticed before, until finally the 
whitewash is sufficiently worn off, and you discover 
their true nature and see how you were deceived by 
whitewash. Then no matter how polite or how pleas¬ 
ing they may be, you know their true nature. You 
cannot again be deceived and their efforts to raise 
your opinion only excite your contempt. 

(Never whitewash your character, for it will wear 
off, and when you might have had esteem, had the 
whitewash been omitted, you receive only contempt. 

Be careful how you whitewash, 

For it always will tell;. 

For you know its properties, 

And know them very well. 

For whitewash will wear off. 

And people see it too. 

And you receive their contempt 
For what you should not do. 

—L. M. H., ’02. 


The Hetuck, like Osteopathy, is a step in the field 
of progress. The closing years in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury are fraught with innovations ordained for a 
higher civilization. Osteopathy, the grandest discov¬ 
ery in behalf of humanity, has demonstrated its po¬ 
tency as a therapeutical agent and the category of 
diseases successfully treated, outnumber that of any 
other therapy. It reduces fever in three minutes, it 
cures headache in ten minutes, and treats other acute 
conditions equally as expeditious. It is no less suc¬ 
cessful in chronic disorders. It brings the confirmed 
invalid of years standing, once more to a condition 
of health. All this is accomplished without the use 
of drugs—a feature heartily recommended, for “All 
medicines which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the poisons that pro¬ 
duce the disease.”—(Joseph M. Smith, M. D., College 
of Physicians and Surgeons.) 

H. T. IRVING, Diplomate in Osteopathy, 

Offices 67 West Main street 
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The question of electives is receiving considerable 
attention in other states, especially in the West. 
We get communications almost each month which 
are hard to answer. 

A purely elective course does not, to our knowl¬ 
edge, exist anywhere in this state; on the other hand 
we know of no school where there is no choice given 
in the selection of studies. In other words it is 
either “Elective course within prescribed limits/’ 
or “Prescribed course within elective limits.” Take 
you choice. 


chances are 30 to 1 that you will not hear much that 
you would treasure up to repeat to your Sunday 
school class or to your family circle. We would not 
advocate making a hermit or book-worm of the boy, 
but he should surely have some restraints put 
around him till he is old enough to see whither he 
is drifting. Parents, if your boy is in school, it is a 
sure thing that he has no time to spend loafing about, 
on the street. We pray you think on these things. 

& 


Jt £ 

We shall pursue quite an extensive range of work 
in Biology next semestre. Excellent specimens will 
be procured from the marine laboratories, and ex¬ 
tensive drawings and photographs will be made of 
all dissections. To forestall the usual inquiries, we 
take this opportunity to state that in no case will 
vivisection be practiced. Especial attention will bo 
paid this year to thestudy of the local fishes. 

& 


Pupils should take careful thought when tempt¬ 
ed to abuse privileges. A sure result of such abuse 
is the destruction of the privilege. 

& 

Do each day’s work as though your whole life’s 
success depended thereon. Le~ it be a complete and 
finished entity. Let it never be your lot at the end 
of the day to place a black pebble in the jar, or ex'- 
claim like the monarcn of old, “Perdidi diem.” 


We are sorry to state thru we have a few pupils 
in our school whose sole aim in life seems to be to 
get out of all the work they can. “As the twig is 
bent” says an old adage, “the tree is inclined.” This 
is a sad proposition, when one sees liKely boys 
dawdling around street corners and forming habits 
which stamp them as loafers. It passes our compre¬ 
hension how parents can permit themselves to al¬ 
low their boys from 12 to 18 years of age to be on 
the streets night after night. They may not get into 
any serious trouble, but no business ni3n wants to 
take into his business a boy who has been one of 
those who loaf about the stores, or on the streets. 
Such a boy is unconsciously forming a habit which 
unfits him lor any legitimate business. The talk in 
such gathering- is not of an order which tends to 
either store the brain with useful knowledge or fit 
the tongue with phrases which are adapted to clean 
and gentlemanly conversation. Drop into the crowd 
sometime, make note of the conversation, and the 


This month ends 'the semestre and ere The Hetuck 
comes out again, the pupils will have their records for 
•the first half year. The work as a whole has been 
well done and the per cent of failures will not be 
large. We are glad to be able to say that the num¬ 
ber of drones in our school is small. May it continue 
small and grow smaller. 

S 

A few days since one of our leading business men 
applied to the High school for some boys to work in 
his establishment. His first inquiry was “How do 
they spend their leisure time?” He chose those who 
had shown their diligence and ability to work. To 
use his own expression, He had no use for the boy 
who at the age of eighteen had not learned to em¬ 
ploy his spare time to some advantage. The moral 
is obvious. As we remarked before, the business 
man has no use for a loafer. 
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FIVE MINUTE TALKS 

F. MARTIN TOWNSEND 


iv 




There is dearth of literary culture in the. land. 
The circumstances of present life in America—our 
“materialistic age” as some call it—seem not to favor 
a love of letters. 'Where are any great poets among 
us; or poetry either? Of the first we have none, and 
the pursuit of the second is no longer held in high 
repute. Everybody seems to scoff at poetry, and 
thereby ibetrays a low standard of culture, forgetting 
that poetry is the expression of .sublimes! thought in 
the music of language. Of puny rhymeters we have 
enough, but their word jugglery is no more compar¬ 
able with true poetry than gossip is with oratory. I 
think the miserable joking of 'the penny press and 
"the poster-tint funny weeklies has created the senti¬ 
ment against poetry that has submerged .American 
taste for the present, iln time the reaction will come, 
■and poetry will again resume its sway as the queen 
of diction. Oratory, too, has gone from among us. 
In its place we have the public speaker with his hand 
in his pocket, dribbling hackneyed phrases; and the 
lyceum lecturer, aping the clown. The reading of our 
people is mainly the newspaper for the men, with its 
menu of crime, eavesdropping, and chatter; and nov¬ 
els for women, reeking with obscene suggestions or 
vile depiction. All these agencies corrupt morals 
and deprave taste. There are, of course, clean papers, 
but their circulation is so small as to (be nothing in 
.influence. It is the “yellow” paper that :is deluging 
the country. There are clean books, but their limited 
editions stand on the shelves unwanted. There are 
men of profound learning and thought, preserving 
yet the traditions of scholarship and oratory, but they 
speak on rare occasion and to well-nigh empty 
benches. 

The classical education, which for centuries bred 
giants of intellect and a race of culture, is now the 
choice of a pitiful handful of students. The learned 
professions usrd :o be followed exclusively by men of 
broad culture, acquired by a general collegiate train¬ 
ing previous to the extended preparation in their 
specialty; now men learn to be doctors, lawyers and 
professors, of one kind and another, without any 
basis of general scholarship. What I state does not 


apply to all, certainly, but to many; formerly it 
would apply to none. That .is the difference. At the 
same time, in material things that might serve as 
adjuncts to the 'acquisition of culture, we count im¬ 
measurable gains. Our universities are housed in 
palaces that cost millions on millions; our public 
halls stifle us with their showy splendor; our public 
libraries are installed in great mausoleums of marble; 
our clubs appall with sybarite luxury and fastidious¬ 
ness; our galleries and museums of art and science 
teem with the costliest collections. Last year alone 
upwards of thirty millions of dollars were given by 
our own countrymen to special institutions hailed 
as conservators of culture. 

The fact is, higher thought and better taste and 
nobler attitude towards self and fellow-men come not 
from material advantages; but from a strong desire, 
an unquenchable thirst, unswervable resolution, and 
a realization of the reason for our creation ana the 
meaning of life. The- greatest sages mastered wisdom 
in solitude. Deep thinking, serious reading, profound 
study, make the scholar. A nation stirred to its 
depths by earnest convictions will develop the high¬ 
est culture. It was infant Greece, hemmed in by a 
barbarous world, and forced to battle for very exist¬ 
ence, that caught the heavenly spars: of culture and 
fanned it to a flame whose: light has never ceased to 
be a beacon to these mariners on a restless, darken¬ 
ed sea, looking for a harbor. 'So with America, the 
land of hope and promise and freedom, God’s second 
gift of ,a world to men; may it thrive anew with 
noblest aspirations, highest aims, deepest learning, 
broadest scholarship, loftiest ambition, steadfast pur¬ 
pose, exalted culture. 

A love of letters is one of the elements of character 
that our schools are trying to inspire. Only the seed 
can be sown here ard now, but if iit is nurtured in 
the years that follow graduation, it will blossom and 
bear its fruitage to the great and endless comfort of 
the mind in the respite from the cares of life that the 
hours may provide. Not only the thoughts of master 
minds of all ages, but ais well the language setting 
that enshrines them, will be appreciated and enjoyed. 
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The scholar is never alone, as h'e can at will hold 
communion with ithe world’s (best thinkers from the 
dawn of literature to the present day. Then again, 
the spirit of refinement that emanates from choice 
literature will hover among us and give us its bene¬ 
diction and its peace. 


Exchange^ 

We cannot let the occasion pass to compliment the 
Purple Advocate on the way its editorials are set up. 
* * * * 

Polaris has our thanks for the bouquet handed us. 
We can reciprocate, as we admire Polaris very much. 

* * * * 

For the benefit of many inquirers we take this op¬ 
portunity of stating that Hetuck means ^Big Buck¬ 
eye.” 

* * * * 

In Winter Breeze w.e note that which indicates 
that there must exist a sort of convict rule in the 
Manfield High school. Discipline is a good thing, but 
we believe that it should he an adjunct to a High 
school, rather than the whole thing. 

* * * * 

Our exchange list is slowly growing. Some of our 
contemporaries have not entered their papers as sec¬ 
ond class matter at the post office. A great saving in 
postage can be made by so doing. Your postmaster 
will gladly show you how to go about the matter. 

* * * * 

The Winter Breeze from Mansfield, blew in on us 
this month. It is a bright, newsy sheet, and is sure¬ 
ly a High school paper, as its columns are devoted to 
athletics and .personals. One of the cleverest articles 
is “The Ten Commandments,” 'as practiced in High 
school. We might add in regard to the same “Them’s 
my sentiments.” 

* * * * 

We notice that a correspondent in Winter Breeze 
jumps onto Mr. Tellars for quoting (Moses. Now, we 
are not strong on Biblical lore, but we were under 
the impression that Moses was supposed to have writ¬ 
ten the Pentateuch. The words referred to were or¬ 
iginally from the mouth of Deity, but Moses has re¬ 
corded them. How about that, Winter Breeze? 


CARROLL’S STORE 


The Most Stylish 

The Latest and Best 


Things in the way ol Silks and Dress 
Goods may always be found at our store, 
as well as a full assortment of the dainty 
belongings to dress and toilet. 


Fine Gloves, Exquisite Perfumes, 
Swell Hosiery, Beautiful Chiffon Boas, 
Pretty Handkerchiefs, Handsome Belts, 
Elegant Toilet Articles, Stylish Jackets— 
all dainty and pretty enough to appeal to 
the most refined tastes and at prices not 
beyond what is olten asked for ordinary 
things. 


JOHN J, CARROL) 
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A man without a purpose is like a ship without a 
compass. He knows not whither he is going, nor 
eould he direct his way if he did know. 

The greatest discoveries are those which every¬ 
body knew about before. 

Lots of people cast their bread upon the waters, 
and then complain because it 'doesn’t come back cake 
with the next tide. 

jt £ 

Time flies before work. 

One please is worth a dozen musts. 

You can get a person to do nearly anything if you 
make him think he is being martyred. 

Some men give five dollars to charity, and then 
spend ten for a brass hand to tell about it. 

j* & 

Today’s dreamer is tomorrow’s philosopher. 

Jt <£ 

Optimism is looking eastward, watching the rising 

sun gild the imorning sky. Pessimism is looking 
westward, after he has set, watching the light fade 
out from the clouds above. 


■Some men do all they have to, — and .quit. Some 
men do all they have to, — and look for more. . . . 

•Some men fail. Others succeed. 

Lots of people like “rag time” music who’re 
ashamed to admit it. You can’t judge a man by what 
he applauds. 

'Complain not that you have sorrowed. The mind 
that has not known sorrow is like the iron that has 
not been tempered. 

Life burns out as it goes, and you can never make 
white ashes out of black deeds. 

& <£ 

A man is either his own best friend or worst ene¬ 
my. It depends on the man. 

Popular actions are like foot steps in the sand— 
washed out with the next wave. Real good is ground 
into the rock and lasts forever. 

As the traveler sometimes sees a few lingering 
rays of the departed sun glimmering on the clouds, so, 
do we often feel faint -touches, catch slight traces of 
noble, elevating thoughts, which however, try as we 
will, we cannot mold into words. 

They are better, nobler, truer than the ordinary 
tenor of our minds—shadows of beautiful ideals. 

The man who can shape these into words, who can 
carry to us the message which we faintly feel, is a 
Poet, whether he speaks in verse or not. 
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LOCALS 



Mr. Carl Dayton of Senior class has been on the 
sick list. 

The Senior Latins had a test on the book of Cicero 
January 3. 

& 

What has become' of the High school bowling 
team ? 

jt 

The classes are now busy with reviews and tests, 
in preparation for the examinations. 

& 

Prof. Humes has been giving 'the Seniors daily 
tests in astronomy for the last two weeks. 

& & 

Mr. Howard BTillhart of the Senior class was ab¬ 
sent several days on account of sickness. 

& 

Supt. Townsend gave the .members of the Cicero 
class a talk on “Rome” Monday, January 7. 

The monthly report cards for December were re¬ 
ceived by the pupils January 7. 

jt & 

For the best hair cut .and shave call at A. P 
Teusher’s. 

& 

Miss Allen of Norwalk, formerly a teacher in the 
Newark High school, visited the Latin class Wednes¬ 
day, January 2. 

Jt & 

The Senior English, under Miss Moore, are now 
finishing Macauley’s Essay on Milton and are about to 
take up Milton’s Minor Poems. 


Mr. Dille 'Brooke, of the Armour Institute of Chi¬ 
cago, visited the High school Thursday, January 3. 

Wednesday, January 2, Misses Julia MaoGuney 
Fern Hahn and Mabel Bidd.leman of Columbus, visit¬ 
ed chapel. 

<£ 

Messrs. Dayton and Hughes are putting in their 
spare time at the glass works,making themselves use¬ 
ful—for a consideration of course. 

& S 

Miss Jones has planted her annual crop of oniony 
wheat, corn, peas, radishes, etc. She hopes to have 
the crop well under way for the edification of the 
botany class by the opening of next semestre. 

IE. F. COLLINS 

Optician and Jeweler. Y. M. C. A. building. 

Jt & 

The Junior class met Thursday, January 10, for the 
purpose of reconsidering their class colors. After 
much violent discussion the blue and gold were abol¬ 
ished and black and gold adopted. 

Supt. Townsend has been quizzing the various 
classes in the -High school. We are not just sure 
whether he is trying to discover what we know, or 
what we don’t know. 

jt 

That expansive, self-satisfied smile on Mr. Ott- 
man’s face last month was caused by 'the fact that he 
made a 213 score :at the Brunswick. IMr. Humes was 
unkind enough to intimate that the pin boy must 
have had a string around the pins. 
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Mr. Robert Harper, of London, England, the travel 
lecturer, wishes to make an engagement to lecture at 
the High school. 'Nothing definite has been decided 
upon. 

Where, oh, where, is that orchestra? Why does it 
not start up? We live in anticipation of seeing Mr. 
Humes “rasslin” with the double bass. We have tal¬ 
ent enough in the High s-chool, and an orchestra is 
a desideratum. 


The University Extension lectures will begin in 
the .High school chapel, Friday evening, January &5. 
There will be six of these lectures, with the subjects 
as follows: 

1. “Four Footed Animals.” 

2. “Animal Faculties and Achievements.” 

3. “’Making the Living in the Animal World.” 

4. “Love and War Among the Animals.” 

5. “Home and Society in Animal Life.” 

6 . “Man’s Debt to the Animals.” 



Don G. will star in Macbeth next season. 

©right is fond of A. wade. Why she said she was! 
& 

Ralph, Garfield and Jerome are “dead stuck” on 
©roadway. 

jt & 

Fred Metz should be hold that Coffman’s have a 
very large dog. 

& 

Mr. Humes’ “Side Talks with Girls” are very en¬ 
tertaining, so we hear. 

Jt & 

Bessie Morgan, a Junior, is better known as 
“twenty minutes of twelve.” 

Mabel Burke’s favorite way of crossing a street 
is to go “Overstreet.” 

Miss Harrignton says she is no t “Merideth’s 
Lucile”, but “Milton’s Lucile.” 


GEL E. Thinks, so do the rest of us, and we are 
still thinking, but H. E. remains a mystery. 

& & 

Roy went to the canal during the skating season 
to skate with a Starr, but not to cut stars. 

& 

Florence. What is the best spoon holder? 

Mary. I know. A parlor sofa. 

Macy B. thinks there are other Boggs besides 
Bessie T.’s and he is a Charlie. 

Wonder why Sadie U. bought a swe ater the same 
day as Russell L. 

Ask Leonard G. what those good resolutions were 
he made with Bess B. New Year’s morning. 

Helen C. and Stella H. are very jealous of Firanci3 
P., because she is the attraction for the attraction at 
Hansberger’s store. 
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Jerome Ferguson said he always was fond of 
Rarnesville berries, but oh! those Barnesville girls- 

& & 

It sounds queer to have a Baker being in charge 
of a Parrish, but for the truth of this ask Florence. 

& & 

Gideon says he will not take cold walks south of 
town this winter, for the Grove is closed for the 
season. 

^ jt 

Prof. D. The animals of the lowest kingdom have 
no organs. 

Jennie. Jennie was it a piano? 

& 

Since Prof. Donecker occupies the new Physical 
Laboratory, the pupils are entertained each day with 
a solo. 

& «•* 

A certain person wonders if Louise G. and Rose 
M. like Graham. (Not this year’s Graham, but last 
years.) 

& 

The president of the Senior Class newer calls a 
class meeting unless it suits his own inclinations to 
do so. 

We wish to express our admiration for the pleas¬ 
ant manner in which Alice G. consented to write 
articles for The He'tuck. 

& 

Ask the Sophomore Lulus what the attraction at 
Rawling’s music store is which makes them spend 
their leisure hours there. 

& 

Bess Tracy is taking lessons in driving from our 
popular liveryman, Ned Cramer. But, Bess, be care¬ 
ful and do not drive into a Bogg. 

& 

Before arriving ait the conclusion that it was 
Carl’s “papa” who wouldn’t let him he in the play 
the second time you had better inquire of Donald. 

& 

“Mary N. is quite partial to Carl D’s kisses.” 


Man wants but little here belo w. 

Nor wants that little long, 

But when he needs he needs it bad. 

And he wants it for a song. 

& & 

'Some of the following were taken from essays 
written on the sun, iby the Senior Class: 

Roy also says the sun is a bright star, and all 
Stars look alike to him. 

“No, Mabel, there are no streets on the sun, it is 
a delusion on your part, so get, 'Overstreets.’ ” 

The sun is a star, the nearest one to the earth, 
but Roy says it is noit the nearest iStarr 'to him. 

Wanted: -Something to help the Astronomy Class 
and even the Professor, awake when the essays on 
the sun are read. 

Garfield does not need to become so interested in 
a body so far away as the sun, for there are no* 
Groves there. 

“Read your essay on the sun, as you have written 
it, Luci'le.” 

“I will try to do it, Mr. Humes.” 

The sun iis a self-illuminous body and very bright 
—but it is not as bright as some of the sons of the 
earth think they are. 

Cora D. and Fred M. both said they were living 
on the sun, so they would weigh more and in conse¬ 
quence would be larger. 

Jessie B. said if she had one of the latest im¬ 
proved Jewett cars, she could travel to the sun, she 
is sure of if. 

Earl 'Stewart said when speaking of the chromos¬ 
phere of the sun he always got tangled up in it. No 
wonder then, he appears so bright. 


IDENTIFIED. 

A current story gives us one more delightful 
glimpse of the character of Eugene Field. 

Mr. Field and his wife had entered a street car, 
to find all the seats taken save one at each end of 
the car, and they seated themselves accordingly. 
When the conductor collected the fares, Mr. Field 
announced, in audible tones, as he gave him a dime, 
at the same time pointing to the far end of the car: 

“This is to pay the fare of the lady over there— 
the one wearing the new, beautiful, brown silk dress.” 

All eyes were turned to her, and her pretty face 
took a most becoming rose color, but back of the re¬ 
proving glance she 'threw him was one of mingled 
Indulgence, appreciation, and mirth at the unexpected 
and apparently truthful announcement. 
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PROITUS, DEUS, TIBI. 


Propius, Deus, Tibi 
Propius Tibi. 

Licet mihi sic crux 
Levamini. 

Semper sit conttus mihi: 
Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius Tibi. 

Quum in itinere 
Sol merit, 

Tenebris pulvinar 
Lapis fu’ rit, 

Somniis licet mib i 
Accedere Tibi. 

Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius Tibi. 

Stat ibi gradus ad 
Coelum ducens, 

Tu, quicquid miseris, 
Benevolens. 


Angeli nutant mihi, 
Propius earn Tibi 
Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius Tibi. 

Mane gratus Tibi 
Laudes can-am, 
L'apidem ut Bethel 
Hie erigam. 

Sic iuvat dolor mihi, 
Propius earn Tibi, 
Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius Tibi. 

Mox airs gaudii 
Aeth’ra scandens, 
Solem ac 'sidera 
Sub me linquens. 
Semper hie cantus mini 
Erit: Propius Tibi, 
Propius, Deus, Tibi, 
Propius Tibi. 


CURIOUS THINGS IN ENGi_.SH. 

TVe’ll begin with a box and the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes, 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese, 
Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nesi of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cows in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a cow if repeated is never called kine, 

And the plural of vow is vows, not vine, 

And if I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 


If one is a tooth and a wnole set is teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth? 
If the singular's this and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss be nick-named keese? 
Then one may be that and three would be those, 
Yet hat in the plural would never be hose. 

And the plural of cat is cats not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother we never saw methren; 
Then masculine pronouns are he, his, and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis, an., shim, 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language you ever did see. 

— Penny Pictorial Magazine. 
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The Qood 0\d Fashioned T urkey 


You may talk about your oyster pie, 
Your terrapin and trout. 

Your beef 'and veal and mutton chop*. 
That you Oannot do without; 

You may chuckle over quail and toast. 
And isuch as that you see— 

But a nice young roasted turkey 
Is good enough for me. 

You are welcome to your codfish balls, 
And lobster a la creme— 

We Often find that Bills of Fare 
Are not just what they seem. 

It’s an a la this and ia la that 
With an a la consomme, 

But, after all, the turkey 
Is good enough for me. 

They have pot a feu, with bouillon, 

And a leg of mutton (braised. 

With an Argentine omelet. 

And a tomato mayonnaise. 

With fish cutlets and French peas. 
Quite beautiful to see— 

But they can’t come up to turkey 
That’s good enough for me. 

You may search the markets over, 

For something good to eat, 

From rabbit and Muscovy duck. 

To pork and sausage meat. 


You may brag about your beefsteak. 

And your chicken fricassee— 

But a nice brown roasted turkey 
Is good enough for me. 

Now when the turkey’s roasted 
To a lovely'golden brown, 

Then placed upon the table, 

And we’re told to gather ’round; 

We’re just about as spry, then. 

As ever we can be— 

For the good old fashioned turkey 
Is good enough for me. 

When father, with the carving knife, 

Cuts down the juicy meat. 

Each plate about the table 
Is filled up quite complete; 

And with much jest and laughter. 

The time, so full of glee, 

Soon flies, as does the turkey, 

That’s good enough for me. 

Now all you folks who live in town. 

On tough steak and bologna, 

On canned salmon and pressed beef. 

And dried up macaroni. 

Come out into the country once, 

You’re welcome as can he— 

Then you’ll say that good roast turkey’s 
Good enough for you and me.—R. L. H., ’01. 


For a fine line of Staple and Fancy Groceries call on 

F. M. SCHIMPF, 

Corner North Third Third and Oak streets. 


3owers& Bradley funeral directors 


Nrvv Phone 


l 


Office No. 19. 
Residence No. 27. 


29 S< >uih 1 hi] d Street. 
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THE P. SMITHSONS'LUMBER GO 



The High School Girls insist on having 
Sorosis Shoos. 

For sale only by Front & King. 



THE NEWARK CYCLE STORE 

FOR CLEVELAND BICYCLES 
1901 Models Just Received. 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Capital and Surplus $200,000. 

For Floe up-to-the-minute Stationery go to 

Homey A KdmUton'ft Hook Store, 

They Imve what you wanL and the price U always right 


Metz Brothers, CStj M< :n Market, hi and 12 Weat Main street 
Branch Market and Grocery, 525 East Main. 


•PHONES 119. 

NEWARK STEAM LAUNDRY 


Corner Church 
and 

Fourth Sts. 






















This Label "•*« 
the Finest 



Ready 10 Wear 
Clothing 


Ami Is favorably known to thousands who tvuac qiiimI Clothe*. 

Ed Doe. Newark’s Busiest Clothier, Sole Agent. 







SCOTT BROTHERS 


Anything # Everything 



Showing 
Most Complete Line of 
Furniture 
in the city. 


Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods. 

Car pots. O I Cloth. Linoloum 
Matting, 

Wall Paper. Window Shades, 
Lace Curtains. 
Queensware, Class Ware. 

Granite Ware, 

Wood and Willow Ware. 
Tinware. 


THE RACKET, 

Fourth and Main. 


NEW BOOK:* AND NEW STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY AT 

iil-LISOlT’S BOOK STORE 

'‘Whenever on*? finds a real book, hr or *he owe* it to the r*M to tell them abew t 
*. that they euy read it too So t pats the word aloti^ Read fc'beo 11 olden. ' 

Mir fit n ► *o>r«rr( 

•*l congratulate you on hating ^iveu ihr world a pure, strong, natural story It t» 
as lar above ‘David Harum' a« noonday is above dawn.* 1 a*e»a t Hut. 

Aak to see our NEW BOX STATIONER V called David Himim. lion. Peter 
Starling, etc. largest Stock and Lowest Prices. THE ALLISON CO, 






















